lose the true meaning and value of the word. That the Chief
Inspector should be able to use his position and influence for this
particular view, and to bar reprisals on the ground that his opinions
are confidential, does not seem to me fair, and I don't think the
Department must complain of criticism if its servant and agent
has acted in this way.

You may agree or not agree with me, but I cannot see any
ground of complaint in the honest expression of these views.

Yours sincerely,

J. A. SPENDER.

There is matter here, as in so mudi that Spender wrote, that would
form an invaluable contribution to a journalist's enchiridion.

CHAPTER VIII
REASONINGS WITH ROSEBERY

NOTHING testifies more strikingly to the position Spender held in
the councils of the nation, as well as of a party, than the intimacy
of his relationship with the three Liberal Prime Ministers who held
office between 1894 and 1916. Of two of them, Campbell-Banner-
man and Asquith, he was the biographer. Lord Rosebery he knew
only after the defeat and fall of the Liberal Government in June
1895, the first letter in a singularly interesting correspondence
being dated October ist in that year. It refers to a conversation
at dinner the previous evening, and since it opens with the formal
"My dear Sir*3, it would seem to mark the starting-point of the
acquaintance between the Liberal Prime Minister and the Liberal
journalist. The next letter is to "My dear Mr. Spender", the third
to "My dear Spender", which thereafter alternated only with the
rather more frequent "My dear S.".

Rosebery's letters (with one or two important exceptions
Spender's have not been preserved, but their nature can often be
inferred from the replies they evoked) are by no means all political.
Some are brief but cordial invitations to dinner or a week-end
visit. For example:
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